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War in New Guinea 


By JoHN BopcER 


I have been a missionary in 
Papua for nearly sixteen years. I 
left my station last September, the 
day after Salamaua was recaptured 
from the Japanese. It was my first 
time away from the territory since 
oe 1938, and I have been in 

ngland for the first time for ten 
years. 

Let me begin with a story about 
Papua. Daniel Rautamara, a 
brown-skinned fuzzy-haired man 
was sitting in his grass-thatched 
house one night when he heard the 
sound of aircraft motors. They 
were missing badly, so he went out- 
side and gazed out to sea in the 
direction from which the sound 
- came. He calledto some of his pals, 
and as they stood and listened, the 
sound ceased suddenly ; and there 
was an explosion. Without any 
hesitation these New Guinea Chris- 
tians rushed two canoes down the 
shingle beach into the sea and pad- 
dled out in the direction of the 
crash. They stopped every now and 
then and shouted, and listened for 
a reply. After a time they heard an 
answering shout. They paddled in 
the direction of the voices, found 
two men in the water, helped them 
onto the platforms of the canoes 
and started off for the shore. 

One of the airmen said: “Are 
there any Japs about?” “No.” “Are 
you going to kill us when we get 
ashore?” “Of course not, we are 
taking you to a mission station.” 
“Are there any white people 
there?” “No, not there, but my 


father is a priest, and we'll look 
after you.” 

One o’clock in the morning and 
the canoes grounded on the beach ; 
the boys took the airmen to the 
station at Hioge, and there they 
had hot tea, and native food. They 
had their wet things taken off, in- 
juries bound up, and they were 
wrapped in blankets and put to 
bed. Instead of floating indefinitely 
in an ocean where there are sharks 
and crocodiles, they were safely 
ashore with friends, and two homes 
in Australia were not going to 
suffer bereavement, because of the 
devotion of these brown allies of 
ours. | 

But like the story of the “Good 
Samaritan the job wasn’t over. At 
dawn two boys climbed over the 
4,000 foot range to Milne Bay and 
brought back a doctor, and the 
same afternoon a float plane came 
down off-shore and the men were 
carried off to base. 

That’s the kind of thing that is 
going on all the time in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, and it 
just goes to prove that if you sow 
good seed you'll reap a good har- 
vest. 

These Papuans are the grand- 
children of cannibals, but they are 
also the product of a wise admin- 
istration and of Christian mission 
teaching. 

I want to stress this point. Think 
what our soldiers and airmen 
would have had to face if these 
people had been untouched, I know 
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War in New Guinea 


By Joun BopcEr 


I have been a missionary in 
Papua for nearly sixteen years. I 
left my station last September, the 
day after Salamaua was recaptured 
from the Japanese. It was my first 
time away from the territory since 
—_ 1938, and I have been in 

ngland for the first time for ten 
years. 

Let me begin with a story about 
Papua. Daniel Rautamara, a 
brown-skinned fuzzy-haired man 
was sitting in his grass-thatched 
house one night when he heard the 
sound of aircraft motors. They 
were missing badly, so he went out- 
side and gazed out to sea in the 
direction from which the sound 
- came. He calledto some of his pals, 
and as they stood and listened, the 
sound ceased suddenly; and there 
was an explosion. Without any 
hesitation these New Guinea Chris- 
tians rushed two canoes down the 
shingle beach into the sea and pad- 
dled out in the direction of the 
crash. They stopped every now and 
then and shouted, and listened for 
a reply. After a time they heard an 
answering shout. They paddled in 
the direction of the voices, found 
two men in the water, helped them 
onto the platforms of the canoes 
and started off for the shore. 

One of the airmen said: “Are 
there any Japs about?” “No.” “Are 
you going to kill us when we get 
ashore?” “Of course not, we are 
taking you to a mission station.” 
“Are there any white people 
there?” “No, not there, but my 


father is a priest, and we'll look 
after you.” 

One o’clock in the morning and 
the canoes grounded on the beach ; 
the boys took the airmen to the 
station at Hioge, and there they 
had hot tea, and native food. They 
had their wet things taken off, in- 
juries bound up, and they were 
wrapped in blankets and put to 
bed. Instead of floating indefinitely 
in an ocean where there are sharks 
and crocodiles, they were safely 
ashore with friends, and two homes 
in Australia were not going to 
suffer bereavement, because of the 
devotion of these brown allies of 
ours, 

But like the story of the “Good 
Samaritan the job wasn’t over. At 
dawn two boys climbed over the 
4,000 foot range to Milne Bay and 
brought back a doctor, and the 
same afternoon a float plane came 
down off-shore and the men were 
carried off to base. 

That’s the kind of thing that is 
going on all the time in New 
Guinea and the Solomons, and it 
just goes to prove that if you sow 
good seed you'll reap a good har- 
vest. 

These Papuans are the grand- 
children of cannibals, but they are 
also the product of a wise admin- 
istration and of Christian mission 
teaching. 

I want to stress this point. Think 
what our soldiers and airmen 
would have had to face if these 
people had been untouched. I know 
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it is often said that backward races 
are better off if they are left a‘one. 

I don’t think that is the opinion 
of two American airmen who 
crash-landed after the Lexington 
was blown up in the Coral Sea 
battle. They came down in the sea 
just off Rossel Island, and were 
rescued and cared for by the na- 
tives of that island. Contrast their 
treatment with that meted out to 
the crew of the vessel “S. Paul” 
eighty years ago. She was wrecked 
near the same place. 

The three hundred Chinese on 
board were taken to a neighboring 
island and fed and housed. And 
every time the Rossel Islanders 
had a feast they invited half a 
dozen or so of the Chinese over. 
Unfortunately they were not 
guests, they were on the menu. 
And only one survived to tell the 
story. Incidentally these airmen 
were later taken to safety on a 
small wooden Navy vessel of 150 
tons and included in the crew of 
that vessel were nine of my old 


boys from S. Paul’s School, Do- . 


gura. They had three white officers, 


and carried out some grand jobs.. 


One of the most outstanding was 
the rescue of 160 men of the A.I.F. 
from a place on the south coast of 
New Britain, only 90 air miles 
from Rabaul. And this, mind you, 
was at Easter 1942. One of them, 


Vincent Arekeni, wrote to me tell- 


ing me something of the trip and 
its hazards. He said, “We weren't 
really afraid because we knew that 
whether we lived or died, we were 
in God’s hands.” These boys could 
have signed off at the end of the 
year, but they said, “The war isn’t 
over yet, we'll carry on,” 
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Canada and the United States 
have been thrilled to hear about it 
all and feel that they have a real 
personal interest in such people 
and the:r country. And this is only 
to be expected, for hundreds—pos- 
sibly thousands—of Americans 
owe their lives to the courage and 
devotion of these boys of New 
Guinea. I think of those ten thou- 
sand carriers who took up on their 
shoulders everything required for 
the Owen Stanley Campaign, the 
mortar bombs, the shells, the am- 
munition, the stores and medical 
supplies. And I think of them 
carrying back on their shoulders 
our Australian and American boys 
who were wounded in that terrible 
fighting. 

In this campaign they were 
struggling up to 7,000 feet, through 
the slimy, slippery slopes of the 
cloud-covered rain forests; cross- 
ing and re-crossing mountain tor- 
rents, sheltering their burdens 
from the terrific heat of the sun by 
day, and building shelters for them 
to protect them from the torrential 
rains at night. 

And Rain. . . . Why do you 
know there is a place out there 
where twenty-one inches was re- 
corded in twenty-four hours. Rain 
.. . Why when our troops sat out 
in the open and watched the film 
“Mrs. Miniver” in Milne Bay, five 
and a half inches of rain fell! Rain 
. .. well I*don’t wonder the troops 
there said there were two seasons 
—a wet season and wetter !! 

Think then of these brown allies 
of ours heiping the wounded in 
such conditions. 

New Guinea is four times the 
size of Great Britain, If you want 
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contrast you should go out there. 
High mountains, deep ravines; 
dense jungles and swamps; grass 
plains, with grass twelve feet high, 
with narrow pads running through 
them, where your enemy can be a 
yard away and you not know any- 
thing about it. Deep seas and rag- 
ing rivers ; beautiful flowers, trees, 
butterflies and birds. Scattered 
villages, inhabited by a very mixed 
race, speaking I don’t know how 
many different languages. 

When I took over S. Paul’s 
School fifteen years ago, the boys 
spoke nineteen different languages. 
We teach them Wedauan, and also 
English—proper English, not 
“pidgin.” 

Now what has been the past of 
these people? 

Well, eighty yars ago (and that’s 
only two generations) they were 
quite often cannibals or head- 
hunters, and savages. They lived 
in mortal fear of the unknown. 
They were the victims of sorcerers 
and witch-doctors; and they en- 
gaged in intertribal fights. Of 


course, we taught them that canni-- 


balism, head-hunting and such sav- 
age customs were wrong. We also 
taught them, God help us, that 
fighting was wrong. And now—we 
have been forced to use their lovely 
land as a battleground, and shatter 
the peace which we gave them, and 
which they had accepted and loved. 

You probably wonder what they 
think about this. A London news- 
paper hit the nail on the head when 
it showed a Papuan in the branches 
of a tree looking down into a clear- 
ing. His village is burning, bombs 
- are falling; the enemy is bayonet- 


ting prisoners; and the Papuan 
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says to himself, “And they called 
ME a savage!” | 

The fact that these people re- 
sponded so well and loyally when 
the call came to help defend their 
land is due to three things. 

To begin with Papua, or British 
New Guinea, as it used to be called, 
has always been splendidly gov- 
erned. Ever since Commodore 
Erskine proclaimed it a protector- 
ate in 1884, it has been ruled for 
the benefit of its inhabitants; they 
have been the primary concern of 
the administration. 

Secondly, there has never been 
any exploitation of the Papuans. 
Employers of labor have, almost 
without exception, honored the - 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
Labor Ordinance; and in particu- 
lar we owe a great debt to those 
sterling old time miners, who have 
always played fairly by their em- 
ployees. Thirdly, and not least 
importantly, the Gospel has been 
taken to these people by the Mis- 
sionary. 

Government and Mission have 
combined to make the Papuans 
good citizens. 

Much technical, agricultural, 
and medical training has been given 
to the Papuans and they can accept 
responsibility. In sport the Papuan ~ 
easily holds his own. | 

Among the jobs they did was the 
making of airfields, where we 
saved aircraft and lives, They 
acted as scouts and guides. When 
the Japanese met their first defeat 
on land at Milne Bay, their scat- 
tered remnants tried to get back 
across the Stirling Range to Buna; 
not one succeeded, and our casual- 
ties were two men w This 
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Secondly, there has never been 
any exploitation of the Papuans. 
Employers of labor have, almost 
without exception, honored the - 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
Labor Ordinance; and in particu- 
lar we owe a great debt to those 
sterling old time miners, who have 
always played fairly by their em- 
ployees. Thirdly, and not least 
importantly, the Gospel has been 
taken to these people by the Mis- 
sionary. 

Government and Mission have 
combined to make the Papuans 
good citizens. 

Much technical, agricultural, 
and medical training has been given 
to the Papuans and they can accept 
responsibility. In sport the Papuan — 
easily holds his own. 

Among the jobs they did was the 
making of airfields, where we 
saved aircraft and lives. They 
acted as scouts and guides. When 
the Japanese met their first defeat 
on land at Milne Bay, their scat- 
tered remnants tried to get back 
across the Stirling Range to Buna; 
not one casual. and our casual- 
ties were two men w This 
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was due to cooperation between 
natives and white troops, and com- 
plete confidence in each other. 

Australian and American troops 
alike found no color consciousness 
as associated with these peo- 
ple. The Papuan is proud of his 
race; he knows we cannot help be- 
ing white, and he doesn’t hold it 
against us! Our boys have toiled, 
fought and also worshipped and 
prayed side by side with the New 
Guinea people, they have seen them 
carrying their faith into every de- 
partment of their lives; they have 
seen the Good Samaritan in action, 
and they won't forget it. 

That lays a task on you at home. 
boys coming back? 

Meanwhile, how has the war in 
New Guinea affected the people 
there? It’s rather tragic. Villages 
wiped out, gardens, palms, food 
supply, everything gone in some 
parts. Terrible damage done. 

Great roads and airfields have 
been carved out through villages 
and gardens, and to some people 
this seems to be “opening up” the 
country ; it is; but for what? Not 
surely so that absentee capitalists 
-can get the benefit. The necessity 
of taking their lands for war pur- 
poses must not be seized as the 
opportunity to dispossess them; 
and the need for forced labor 
necessitated by war conditions 
‘must not be maintained as the nor- 
mal state of affairs when the need 
has passed. There must be an 
armistice from all but essential 
labor. so that village life disrupted 
by war can be re-established, in or- 
der that young men who have been 
absent from their homes may re- 
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turn and marry, and that young 
husbands may return to their wives 
and assist in the preservation of 
their race. 

Let me leave you with one last 


picture. 

It is a glorious moonlight night 
on the plateau at my station at 
Dogura; there’s a cool breeze 
blowing from the mountains, 
bringing with it the scent of roses, 
quisqualis and frangipani; I am 
sitting on the playing field near my 
house with a group of men from 
the three services, Americans and 
Australians ; we watch the search- 
lights playing over Milne Bay the 
other side of the Range. A shadow 
flits by as a boy goes to ring the 
nine o’clock bell; then from the 
nearby dormitories comes a mur- 
mur as prayers are said, and then 
a sound of singing. 

Anela i 

Da mara ina tom. Amen.” 

It was a vesper hymn that had 
been sung on mountain slopes, as 
wounded boys closed their eyes, 


knowing that those who had car- 


ried them through the day would 
watch by them through the night; 
it had been heard in labor camps, 
and on small ships. It means, 

“Lord keep us safe this night, 
Secure from all our fears, 
May angels guard us while we sleep, 
Till morning light appears.” 

- We were silent for quite a while. 
I don’t know what the others 
thought about; but I think my 
thoughts were of the wonderful 
harvest that was being reaped in 
the lives of our boys that were be- 
ing saved by those who were once 
savages and now are “fuzzy-wuzzy 
angels.” 
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Labor and the Church 


Labor Sunday Message approved by the Executive Committee of The 
Cn issued 


Federal Council of the 


urches of Christ in America and 


through its Department of the Church and Social Service. 


The purposes which Jesus Christ 
announced as He began His min- 
istry are today, as in every day, a 
charter for His Church: “to 
preach the gospel to the poor.. ., 
to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” Loyal to His 
purpose, the Church must have an 
active sympathy with all who are 
in any kind of need, suffering from 
any form of injustice or struggling 
for a better life. 

A major problem of social jus- 
tice facing America this Labor 
Day is that of planning adequately 
for the millions of returning sol- 
_ diers who must find their way into 
productive industry at the very 
moment when industry is under- 
going the terrific adjustments in- 
cident to a return to peacetime pro- 
duction. A way can be found 
through consultation and coopera- 
tion between management and 
labor to make such adjustments, 


and at the same time maintain 
duction at a level that will continue 
to guarantee full employment. 

Such employment is the key to a 
continued prosperity for it assures 
a steady demand for consumers 
goods through placing adequate 
purchasing power in the hands of 
the people. In our system industry 
can continue to produce only so 
long as markets are made avail- 
able; and markets depend in large 
part upon adequate purchasing 
power created by the maintenance 
of full employment. 

Therefore, the Christian Church, 
proclaiming the essential worth of 
personality, would be remiss in its 
solemn duty did it not reaffirm 
again this Labor Day its belief that 
a Christian society is under sacred 
obligation so to organize itself that 
every one willing and able to work 
may be guaranteed some meaning- 
ful occupation. The Christian 
Church must point out that a so- 
ciety which can do this under the 
pressure of total war must also do 


so under a peacetime economy. 
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10 
_ Thoughtful Americans are look- 


ing beyond the present crisis and 
f ing plans that will guar- 
antee a greater security in the post- 


war world. Failure of society so to 
organize itself as to achieve such 
security would constitute the ad- 
mission that the ends now being 
fought for at such staggering cost 
in lives and materials are not worth 
maintaining once the sacrifices 
have been made and the victory of 
arms assured. 
In order to maintain full em- 
in peacetime, the prob- 
of production must be tackled 
along three main fronts. Organ- 
ized labor should be encouraged 
to maintain and strengthen its re- 
cent great gains which have al- 
ready helped to raise the general 
level of living. At the same time, 
labor is under the solemn respon- 
sibility so to discipline itself as to 
merit the approval of fair-minded 
people. Responsible labor leader- 
ship must make its contribution to 
the common good on the basis of 
justice to the employer and to the 
public as weil as to labor. 
But steady employment in the 
post-war world will depend also on 
the full cooperation of manage- 
ment. Management is likewise un- 
der obligation to place the common 
good above its own selfish interest. 
American business men will meet 
their full responsibility only as 
they direct their great ingenuity 
toward needs 
on a world 
Our American industrial system, 
with its mutual dependence on 
capital and labor, will hold the re- 
spect of society to the degree that 
it can succeed in adapting its pro- 
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gram to the demands of a world 
economy. Any tendency toward a 
narrow isolationism or economic 
imperialism on the part of indus- 
trial leadership would constitute a 
betrayal of the millions who are 
making such sacrifices on the world 
battlefronts, and would constitute 
a step toward World War number 
three. Our churches as part of a . 
world-wide fellowship could not 
but resist such a development. We 
appeal, therefore, to management 
and labor alike to cooperate whole- 


heartedly in a vast program for 


world-wide peace and prosperity. 

The economic goal of tomor- 
row’s world will be the production 
of more goods at lower prices for 
more people. An economy, there- 
fore, that is planned to serve the 
consumer promises the greatest se- 
curity, because the differences aris- 
ing between labor and management 
can best be solved by a reference 
away from either group to society 
at large. All unite at the point of 
their consumer interest. 

Modern society has never been 
confronted by the problem of over- 
production but of under-consump- 
tion, largely through lack of pur- 
chasing power. Basic human needs 
in terms of food, clothing and ade- 
quate housing have never fully 
been met even in prosperity. 

The Church is not called upon 
to devise schemes of social organ- 
ization or technical plans for in- 
dustry, but it must manifest its 
deep concern for the spirit and 
motive of our economic life. In 
order to be true to its Lord, who 
“came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister,” it must constantly 
urge service to the common good. 
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In Service for the Parish 


Following is the Honor Roll of those who have been named by their 
rectors as Every Member Canvass Chairman for the parishes and mis- 
sions of the Diocese for the 1945 Canvass. This is one of the highest 
privileges and most important forms of service which the samen per- 
forms for his Church: 


San Francisco Convocation Canvass Chairmen 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco...... . «Geo. G, Titzell, Jr. 
Good Samaritan, San Francisco......... «John A. Pickering, Jr. 
Incarnation, San Francisco......... ....Emil Appelman 
St. Mary the Virgin, San Francisco...... T. M. Reading — 
Trinity, San Francisco. Fred C. Barr 
True Sunshine, San Francisco.......... G. Y. Owyang 
St. Paul’s, San I. W. Borda 

Oakland Convocation Canvass Chairman 
St. Alban’s, Frank Sibilia 
Good Shepherd, Berkeley.............. L. Bi 
St. Clement’s, Berkeley.............+6. W. A. Reanier 
St. COREE... Harold Melling 
St. Augustine’s, Oakland.............-. A. P. Perryman 

Holy Trinity, Richmond. A Currie 

San Jose Convocation , Canvass Chairman 
Good Shepherd, Belmont.............. George David Horn 
St. Paul's, Burlingame .........20s00% Harold W. Groom 
Edward H. Loftus 
St. Matthew, San Mateo...............Charles C. Hannah | 

Monterey Convocation Canvass Chairman 
St. Barnabas, Arroyo Grande.......... William M. Conley 
St. James, Monterey .............. ... Frank Rudoni 
St. Stephen’ s, San Luis ye eshavival Dr. G. D. Kelker 
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The Chaplain Writes . . . 


Chaplain Casady, on leave as Rector of 
All Souls to Casady.) 


Once again I am motorized. Sev- 
eral months ago jeeps were author- 
ized for Chaplains and this Divi- 
sion has finally got around to 
requisitioning them. I have a jeep 
for myself and clerk and a quarter- 
ton trailer for our agen That 
makes us Fhe jeep y a self-suffi- 
cient unit. The jeep is not the kind 

ou see running around the Berke- 
ley streets, though. It is, like my- 
self, a four-star veteran and has 
been fighting with the infantry 
since Fedala, nigh on two years 
ago. Not all ‘the original jeep has 
survived. It has a new motor and 
clutch. It has lost, I would say 
permanently, the windshield, the 
rear seat, the seat cushions, con- 
siderable paint and that air of 
savoir faire that new and gallant 
i have. It looks like the sort of 
that knows how to take cover, 
shrapnel, and generally look 

after seasoned cam- 
gner. My clerk is going to paint 
gore the seats, and erect a half 
windshield of boards. Incidentally 
the top is gone too. That will give 
it the air of a combat soldier 
dressed up for a day on pass, 


rugged, definitely not 


No one. will mistake it for a base 
section jeep. That would hurt its 
pride deeply. 

Civilians don’t understand what 
is really in a soldier’s mind when 
he makes the remark that the 

ple at home don’t know there 

is a war. Of course, a civilian can 
imagine the horrors and hardships 
and sympathize with them. That is 
not the chief burden preying on 
the soldier’s mind. War has taken 
a piece out of his life. It has com- 
pletely broken the bonds~ that tie 
him to the things he desires more 
than anything, and he is afraid he 
will never be able to reknit those 
bonds. He is haunted by the fear 
his wife won’t recognize him when 
he gets off the train, that the child 
he has never seen will be a stranger 
to him, that the job he used to hold 
will be closed to him because he 
can no longer compete with the 
man who has stayed at home and 
kept his skill while the soldier has 
lost his. He is afraid he will no 
able to move socially 
ose he formerly lived 

with oe of the crudeness of 
his life in the army. The man who 
has slept on the ground for two 
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years, listened to army language 
and used it, known no feminine 


companionship but the occasional 
impersonal smile of a Red Cross 
girl or the ministrations of the 
prostitutes every army attracts, 
who has eaten all his meals squat- 
ting on his heels, has had almost no 
intellectual or moral stimulus, has 
a right to fear for the future. It is 
this anxiety that makes him hos- 
tile to those at home, and to those 
who make up the base section 
troops who can live a more normal 
life practicing occupations closer to 
the peacetime norm. This same 
anxiety makes him a potential 
threat to the home front after the 
war. If he returns and finds his 
fears grounded in fact, his labor 
ignored because it needs retraining, 
his place in the social circle lost 
through the crudities that he has 
been unable to escape, he will fall 
back on the only resource he has 
left. He will try to take by force 
what he cannot have otherwise. No 
expense and no effort will be worth 
balancing against that danger. He 
deserves the advantages he will 
need to find his place again. Given 
them, the country will be at peace. 
Denied them, all hell will break 
loose. The bill about education and 
bonuses is important for these rea- 
sons. Employment for returning 
soldiers, especially combat soldiers, 
is absolutely essential. The soldier 
is sick of war. He longs for free- 
dom from coercion and the com- 
forts he knew before he left home. 
He will be satisfied with a mini- 
mum. But if he returns to a so- 
ciety that does not offer him those 
things, that is involved in economic 
warfare and ignores him, he will 


be deadly to reckon with, because 
warfare is the one thing he knows. 
I had no idea France has so 
much waste land. I had always 
thought of it as a land of adjacent 
small farms and woodlots stretch- 
ing from border to border, except 
for the Alps on the Italian bound- 
ary. We are in small mountains, 
much like the hills between Lake 
Tahoe and Carson. There are a 
few scattered villages but the 
farmland is scarce and the popula- 
tion sparse. We are camped on a 
wide plateau looking out over a 
rather wide but chopped-up valley. 
The wind blows freely and dustily. 
We moved again today and in 
the neighboring village Father 
Quinlivan and I saw a very impos- 
ing church, so after supper we 
hopped in my jeep and drove down 
to inspect it. It turned out to be an 
important monastic foundation 
built in the 13th century by a local 
king and has in its possession the 
skull of a prominent feminine saint 
of the first century. The old sexton 
took us down into the crypt to view 
the mortal remains. The church it- 
self is perpendicular Gothic and 
very lovely, but like so many medi- 
eval churches, badly corroded with 
modern furnishings in a renais- 
sance style. 
We were going to drive through 
the town but were told there were 
some Germans down that street, so 
we departed another way. As we 
were leaving some Maqui went 
running the other way so I am sure 
by now any remaining pocket of 
Allemandes has been liquidated in 
an efficient French manner. This 
French underground is real. 


The country is flattening out 
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now and looks more like central 
New Mexico. We are now cam 

in a freshly cut-over alfalfa field, 
between a cornfield a la Iowa and 
a vineyard a la California, so I feel 
right at home. We are grumbling 
about the rations. Tonight it was 
K. K rations will keep body and 
soul together but after a day or so 
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you wonder if it is worth the 
trouble to keep them t er. It is 
undoubtedly scientific but not de- 
licious. Only ravenous hunger 
makes it palatable, but the way 
Jerry is running is considerable 
compensation, and it is a lot better 
than the French eat at that. There 


are no fat Frenchmen around here. 


A Sailor in San Francisco 


(From one of the many letters of thanks received by the General 
Noble Center for Servicemen at Grace Cathedral.) 


Dear Friends, 

I just thought I had to write and 
tell you of the wonderful experi- 
ence I had during a recent brief 
stay in your fair city. A friend of 
mine, Johnny, who arrived at 
Treasure Island shortly before I 
did, “looked me up,” as we say in 
the service, and together with my 
traveling companion, “Newt,” we 
made a happy jaunt to see the 
sights in San Francisco. 

Johnny was quite enthused about 
your beautiful cathedral, and 
aroused our interest sufficiently in 
it to make it one of our “must see” 
places on our sightseeing tour. As 
we approached it after climbing 
your interesting and different sort 
of streets (I’m a native New 
Yorker, you know), we began a 
three-sided discussion as to why 
-the building is in its present condi- 
tion. Johnny was sure that the 
work was delayed because of the 
war. Newt said it was possiblé you 
folks ran out of funds. I’m the 
dramatic type of person, so I said 
no doubt something tragic, perhaps 
a fire, destroyed part of it. Thus, 
you see, our steps were turned in 


the direction of your quaint and in- 


viting “Servicemen’s Club” to find 
the answer. 

Once inside we were greeted by 
a very pleasant middle-aged woman 
who at once told us all about the 
Cathedral. Well, Johnny had hit 
the nail on the head, it seemed, and 
I was all wrong in my theories as 
to why the Cathedral was as it is. 

A pleasant conversation among 
the three of us, and this lovely 
lady mentioned a moment before, 
began. It was after five in the after- 
noon, and she invited us to stay to 
have a bite to eat. Newt and I were 
planning to catch the evening train 
for the eastern coast, both of us 
the very happy possessors of a 30- 
day leave. Well we stayed, and the 
few minutes spent there were most 
delightful. 

One of the young ladies in the 
building (an excellent cook), fixed 
us toasted cheese sandwiches, de- 
licious coffee, and elegant cake. 
Newt and the other lady, both of 
whom spent some time on different 
occasions in Bermuda, had a nice 
chat together. 

The time came for us to leave, 
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and the ladies insisted on packing 
sandwiches and cookies to eat on 
the train. We were really quite im- 
pressed with this wonderful ex- 
ample of Christian hospitality and 
good neighborliness. 

And, so, on behalf of the three 
of us, Johnny, Newt and myself, 
may I extend to you and what you 
stand for, our grateful thanks and 
appreciation for the very fine and 
splendid treatment you showed us 
on our brief stay at your “Club.” 
I, myself, shall never forget this 
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good deed, and I shall make it a 
point to vis.t you folks again, if I 
am fortunate enough to have the - 
opportunity of spending some time 


in San Francisco again. 


In closing, may I say that it is 
refreshing and invigorating to meet 
people along life’s way who hold so 
dear the age old, sacred secret of 
living, “The Golden Rule.” Per- 
haps some day, we three, may be 
able to show you folks a similar 
example of living, practical, joyful 
Christianity. 


x* 
| Letter Not to the Editor 


(Reprinted by special permission of the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” copyright 1944, Curtis Publishing Co.) 


The following letter, sent us by Amy D. Burroughs, was originally 
written by a rector at Woodsville, New Hampshire, to a soldier at 
Camp Hale, Colorado; the soldier copied it in a letter to a girl at 
home, and she sent it to her brother, a sailor in the Southwest Pacific. e 
It came back again to Woodsville on the program of a Christmas 
Eve service broadcast from a chapel in New Caledonia. The chaplain 
there said that the sailor who handed it to him had carried it in his 
pocket for a year and a half, and added, “It is worth carrying in 
ae pocket for a year and a half and carrying in your heart forever.” 
ere it 1S: 
| “Do your darndest to be a good soldier, but don’t let soldiering 

make you forget that you are a gentleman and a Christian. 

“It may be necessary to kill, but never necessary to like it. | 

“You will live in tough company and see suffering, cruelty and 
coarseness, and hardness of every kind: don’t let it get the better of 


you. 

“War is hell, but a soldier does not need to be a devil. The world 
is going to need a lot of men with ideals and decency and morals after 
the war is over. Pra that you may be one of those men to 
build up what war and crime has torn down. 

“God bless you.” 
—The Rev. Forrest L. Eastman, Rector, St. Luke’s 

Episcopal Church, Woodsville, New Hampshire. 
* * 


Lord Balfour has been quoted as making a statement which seems 
| to me profoundly wise: “It is the work of the Church to create such 
| : an atmosphere that the State can find it possible to legislate in ways 
| that will make life safe for the friendless and the weak.” Perhaps it 
| is permissible to paraphrase that saying in these words: it is the 

work of the Christian family to lay such a foundation that the 
Church will find it possible to bring all men everywhere into the 


great family of God—Mrs. L. Winifred Bryce. 
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The Spirit of St. Dorothy’s 


By Sister Ciara ELIZABETH 


In 1901 St. Dorothy’s Rest came 
into being to shower joy and hap- 


and old. The small seed o 
devotion that was sown so see A 

ears ago has grow into a little vil- 
a ; a Chapel, twelve houses and 
a garage. The vision of Dr. and 
Mrs. J. O. Lincoln, its founders, 
certainly became a reality, St. 
Dorothy’s Rest is a little paradise 
for children and they love it. That 
atmosphere is so evident that visi- 
tors have exclaimed “Oh, what 
fortunate children to be in this 
beautiful place.” And again, “This 
is a Holy place.” ' 

Letters come of enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of lovely days spent here 
and the hope to come again. 

The place nestles among majes- 
tic redwood trees ; the pure air and 
the quiet work wonders in the 

hysical and spiritual upbuilding. 
Recaods show that children came 
on crutches and went away with- 
out them. There is a natural ele- 
ment of healing and health giving. 

Tired business women, teachers 
who are exhausted by the heavy 
strain of the year’s work and others 
of small means, come and enjoy 
the guest house with its beautiful 


‘piness into the lives of both young 
f loving 


view of the wooded hills. The tired, 


strained expressions on the faces — 


fade-as they enjoy the perfect rest 
and store away new strength for 
the long months of work ahead of 
them. It is a blessing indeed that 
such a rest house is available to 
those who need and long for what 
a can get at St. Dorothy’s Rest 
and are so much helped by it. 
One hundred and four children 
have come to us this year; some 
stayed two weeks, others through- 
out the summer. Many mothers are 
at work all day and more calls came 
to care for their children duri 
the vacation weeks than we coul 
fill for lack of room. Payment was 
made by all who could afford to do 
so, yet many were received free of 
charge. St. Dorothy’s being a mem- 
ber of the Community Chest many 
who otherwise would have just the 
street to play in, are given a chance 
to enjoy a vacation in the country. 
The children are under watchful 
supervision all the time, but they 
are free to do what they please, 
guided by St. Dorothy’s standards, 
one of them being “Never tell a 
lie, Never say die; Never stick 
your finger in another man’s pie.” 
And another one “Smile a while.” 
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The daily program includes 
crafts, games, folk dancing, story 
telling, dramatics, mostly comedy, 
and the fun of rummaging in the 
costume room and dressing up ele- 
gantly or grotesquely is a favorite 
diversion. One of the visitors re- 
marked, with tears in her eyes, 
“They will never forget all this.” 
Whenever the weather permits 
there are trips to the swimming 
pool. The location itself is one of 
the most beautiful spots imagin- 
able, a long, broad, clear stream, 
reflecting the sun’s bright beams, 
shallow in some places and deeper 
in others for those who want to 
swim, bordered by monarchs of 
redwood trees with sufficient clear- 
ing along the bank for the sun to 
have full access and to afford 
romping and frolicking. 

Some excursions to the ocean 
beach, ten miles away, were made 
and enjoyed beyond words; the 
children returned with beaming 
faces, sunburned and very hungry. 
Our need is a large station wagon 


or a truck to enable us to take all 


the children in one group on these 


excursions, the more variation, 


even in recreation, the happier and 
pleasanter the day and the more 
precious the memory of it all. 

The day draws to a close with 
evening song in the pretty little 
Chapel and we cannot but feel that 
God’s own hand rests upon that 


~ sweet family worship in blessing. 


Although St. Dorothy’s is a 
Diocesan institution of the Epis- 


copal Church it is nondenomina- 
tional in its scope, but the religious 
opportunity is not neglected, as 
witness the twelve haptisms and 
seven confirmations this past year. 


Churchways is a new magazine 
published by the Department of 
Publicity of the National Council 
for Parish Leaders, and present- 
ing new ideas and successful 
methods to help give your parish 
that added power. It tells you: 
How to keep youth interested; 
How to organize a better Every 
Member Canvass; What to do 
about the men; How to stimulate 
new interests in your women’s 
groups; About new materials for 
the Church school—that’s what 
you've always wanted to know. 
Churchways will bring you just 
that and much more, regularly 
each month. Churchways is the 
new methods magazine which will 
make its bow in September. Five 
publications, The Broadcast, Edu- 
cational Reporter, Pointers, For- 
ward Today, and the Social Rela- 
tions Bulletin are being merged 
with Churchways ; but Churchways 
will be much more than a combina- 
tion of these five; it will be an all 
parish methods paper to help you 
make your parish what you want it 
to be. A subscription to Church- 
ways, at just 10 cents a year, will 
bring you regularly from Septem- 
ber through June new ideas and 
suggestions for your work. It will 
be an investment in ideas. Ask your 
rector to include your name in a 
group subscription for your parish 
today. 
* * * 

Leadership Training Conferences. 
The response of the parishes and 
missions of the Diocese to the idea 
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The Spirit of St. Dorothy's 


By Sister Ciara ELIZABETH 


In 1901 St. Dorothy’s Rest came 
into being to shower joy and hap- 
‘piness into the lives of oung 
and old. The small seed of loving 
devotion that was sown so 

ears ago has grow into a little vi 
ed a Chapel, twelve houses and 
a garage. The vision of Dr. and 
Mrs. |. O. Lincoln, its founders, 
certainly became a reality, St. 
Dorothy’s Rest is a little paradise 
for children and they love it. That 
atmosphere is so evident that visi- 
tors have exclaimed “Oh, what 
fortunate children to be in this 
beautiful place.” And again, “This 
is a Holy place.” 

Letters come of enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of lovely days spent here 
and the hope to come again. 

The place nestles among majes- 
tic redwood trees ; the pure air and 
the quiet work wonders in the 

hysical and spiritual upbuilding. 

ecords show that children came 
on crutches and went away with- 
out them. There is a natural ele- 
ment of healing and health giving. 

Tired business women, teachers 
who are exhausted by the heavy 
strain of the year’s work and others 
of small means, come and enjoy 
the guest house with its beautiful 


view of the wooded hills. The tired, 
strained expressions on the faces 
fade.as they enjoy the perfect rest 
and store away new strength for 
the long months of work ahead of 
them. It is a blessing indeed that 
such a rest house is available to 
those who need and long for what 
po can get at St. Dorothy’s Rest 
are so much helped by it. 
One hundred and four children 
have come to us this year; some 
stayed two weeks, others through- 
out the summer. Many mothers are 
at work all day and more calls came 
to care for their children duri 
the vacation weeks than we coul 
fill for lack of room. Payment was 
made by all who could afford to do 
so, yet many were received free of 
charge. St. Dorothy’s being a mem- 
ber of the Community Chest many 
who otherwise would have just the 
street to play in, are given a chance 
to enjoy a vacation in the country. 
The children are under watchful 
supervision all the time, but they 
are free to do what they please, 
guided by St. Dorothy’s standards, 
one of them being “Never tell a 
lie, Never say die; Never stick 
your finger in another man’s pie.” 
And another one “Smile a while.” 
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The daily program includes 
crafts, games, folk dancing, story 
telling, dramatics, mostly comedy, 
and the fun of rummaging in the 
costume room and dressing up ele- 
gantly or grotesquely is a favorite 
diversion. One of the visitors re- 
marked, with tears in her eyes, 
“They will never forget all this.” 
Whenever the weather permits 
there are trips to the swimming 
pool. The location itself is one of 
the most beautiful spots imagin- 
able, a long, broad, clear stream, 
reflecting the sun’s bright beams, 
shallow in some places and deeper 
in others for those who want to 
swim, bordered by monarchs of 
redwood trees with sufficient clear- 
ing along the bank for the sun to 
have full access and to afford 
romping and frolicking. 

Some excursions to the ocean 
beach, ten miles away, were made 
and enjoyed beyond words; the 
children returned with beaming 
faces, sunburned and very hungry. 
Our need is a large station wagon 
or a truck to enable us to take all 
the children in one group on these 
excursions, the more variation, 
even in recreation, the happier and 
pleasanter the day and the more 
precious the memory of it all. 

The day draws to a close with 
evening song in the pretty little 
Chapel and we cannot but feel that 

-God’s own hand rests upon that 
- sweet family worship in blessing. 

Although St. Dorothy’s is a 
Diocesan institution of the Epis- 
copal Church it is nondenomina- 
tional in its scope, but the religious 
opportunity is not neglected, as 
witness the twelve baptisms and 
seven confirmations this past year. 


Churchways is a new magazine 


published by the Department of 
Publicity of the National Council 
for Parish Leaders, and present- 
ing and successful 
methods to help give your parish 
that added power. It idle you: 
How to keep youth interested; 
How to organize a better Every 
Member Canvass; What to do 
about the men; How to stimulate 
new interests in your women’s 
groups; About new materials for 
the Church school—that’s what 
you’ve always wanted to know. 
Churchways will bring you just 
that and much more, regularly 
each month. Churchways is the 
new methods magazine which will 
make its bow in September. Five 
publications, The Broadcast, Edu- 
cational Reporter, Pointers, For- 
ward Today, and the Social Rela- 
tions Bulletin are ope merged 
with Churchways ; but Churchways 
will be much more than a combina- 
tion of these five; it will be an all 
parish methods paper to help you 
make your parish what you want it 
to be. A subscription to Church- 
ways, at just 10 cents a year, will 
bring you regularly from Septem- 
ber through June new ideas and 
suggestions for your work. It will 
be an investment in ideas. Ask your 
rector to include your riame in a 


group subscription for your parish 
today. 


* * 

Leadership Training Conferences. 
The response of the parishes and 
missions of the Diocese to the idea 


(Christian Education, 
{Christian Education} 
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of Parish Leadership Training 
Conferences scheduled for week- 
ends during the fall and winter has 
been most encouraging. Canon 
Ward has accepted dates in the fol- 
lowing places: St. Francis, San 
Francisco, September 16 and 17; 
St. Clements’, Berkeley, September 
23 and 24; St. Paul’s, Burlingame, 
October 7 and 8 ; Trinity, San Jose, 
October 14 and 15; All Saints’, 
Carmel, October 21 and 22; St. 
Alban’s, Albany, October 28 and 
29; St. Paul’s San Rafael, Novem- 
ber 4 and 5; St. Paul’s, Oakland, 
November 11 and 12; St. Mark’s, 
Berkeley, November 18 and 19; St. 
James’ Mission, Paso Robles, De- 
cember 2 and 3; All Saints’, Wat- 
sonville, January 20 and 21. 
* * * 


The Rev. Charles Shreve, Co- 


Chairman of the Church School 
Commission, has planned a train- 
ing institute for youth leaders and 
church school teachers in the 
parishes around San Mateo for the 
evenings of September lith, 18th, 
and 25th. Sessions will be held in 
St. Matthew’s Church, San Mateo. 
Canon Ward will direct the pro- 


* * 

Christ and. Christian Education, a 
small but epochal book by William 
Clayton Bower, is must reading for 
all rectors and leaders in Christian 
Education, who would face intel- 
ligently the complex problem of 
créating Christian character in a 
chaotic world. He maintains that 
we must re-examine and reform 
our whole philosophy of Christian 
Education, to the extent that 8 
have a philosophy. Eve ee 
ence of the individual, 
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sonal and social, must be inter- 
preted in terms of Christ. Dr. 
Bower lays an unique groundwork 
on which we of the Anglican tradi- 
tion can build the distinctive pro- 
gram of Christian Education de- 
manded by our heritage. The book 
is published by Abington and costs 
only $1.00. Order it today from the 
Church Book Shop. 


Miss Brookman Visits 
Paso Robles 


Miss Alice Brookman, Super- 
visor of the Church School by 
Mail, visited Paso Robles in June 

at the invitation of the Rev. Lloyd 
B. Thomas. She reports finding the 
work in full swing. A high experi- 
ence was the barbecue at Annette. 
Twelve children are enrolled in the 
Church School by Mail there and 
in the region around the place for 
ten miles. At the barbecue, Miss 
Brookman met many of them, and 
their mothers, and heard at first 
hand of the value of the Church 
School by Mail. She also met Mrs. 
Ernest Still, a devoted church- 
woman, who gives gladly of her 
time to advance the work. _ 

Miss Brookman visited Park- 
field also, where the day school was 
just closing. There she met many 
mothers, and listed the names of 
about thirty children, many of 
whom are already enrolled. All 
these have already been followed 
up. Added to this were five or six 
families in scattered portions of 
Mr. Thomas’ large territory who 
are quite unable to attend Church 
School and who will be served by 
the Church School by Mail. 

The cordiality of her reception 
and the gladness with which 
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mothers welcomed the 

of securing this instruction for 
their children, convinced Miss 
Brookman that this work in cur 
Diocese is really one which should 
be followed up and increased. 
There are still hundreds of chil- 
dren im this county and the others 
in our large rural diocese not yet 
reached. May the time soon come 
when we can reach them. 


New Episcopal School in 
California 

The Palmer School for Girls, 
Walnut Creek, California, opened 
its fall term September 11. This 
school is staffed by university- 
trained people and includes the 
Rev. James Trotter, Rector of 
Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Walnut Creek. Students of the 
school attend Saint Paul’s Church 
on Sundays and daily prayers are 
held at the school. 

Students are accepted for grades 
one through nine. Extra-curricular 
activities include horseback riding, 
swimming, dancing, music, and 
outdoor sports. 

Enquiries may be addressed to 
the Rev. James P. Trotter, or to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. S. Palmer, Oak 
Road, R.F.D., Walnut Creek, Cal. 


Summer Conference Echoes 


The success of the Diocesan 
Summer Conference at San Rafael 
was a high tribute to the careful 
planning and the hard work of the 
deans, the Rev. Joseph Doron and 
the Rev. Harold Hallett, together 
with the conscientious work of 
faculty members and counsellors. 
The fine spirit of cooperation on 


the part of the students did much 
to ease the discomforts of an over- 
crowded housing situation. 

Perhaps the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the conference was the 
serious attitude to class work. Ap- 
proximately 100 credit cards in the 
Episcopal Trainimg As- _ 
sociation were issued. 

An analysis of the registration 
shows 196 full-time 
30 part-time registrations and 
one-day registrations, which seems 
se a record, for recent years at 


Bishop Block, through 


his gen- 
erosity in grants in aid, and his 


presence, wise counsel, and active 
participation in the of the 
conference contributed greatly to 


the success of the conference. 
The board of management re- 
cords appreciation of the service 
rendered by members of the admin- 
istration, faculty, counsellors, oc- 
casional lecturers and for the hos- 
pitality of the San Rafael Military 
Academy. 


* * * 


Forward in Service emphasis 
for the season 1944-1945 will be 
CHRISTIAN FFLLOWSHIP: INTER- 
NATIONAL AND INTER-RACIAL 
UNpbeErsTANDING. The Rev. Gerald 
F. Burrill, associate for 
FIS, said: “The subject of this 
year’s emphasis is of the greatest 
importance to our time. The most 
critical problem before man today 
is that of human fellowship. War 
and hatred, racial antipathies and 
class antagonisms are tearing 
asunder the human family. No 
greater gift could be offered man 


than help in solving this problem.” 
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$5,527.47. 


Puerto Rico, 14,000; Philippine 
Islands, 21,000: Panama Canal 
Zone, 21,000; Cuba, 24,000 ; Haiti, 
30,000. Communicants: Panama 


A number of i changes 
in personnel at Church Missions 
House during the summer. The 
Rev. Dr. Alden Drew Kelley, for- 
mer head of the Division of Col- 
lege Work is now President and 
Dean of Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary ; the Rev. Curtis 
Junker, Field in the Di- 
vision of Youth, is a U. S. Na 
Chaplain; and the Rev. Dr. 
Warfield Hobbs, formerly in 
charge of radio and visual service, 
has retired. Announcement of suc- 
cessors has not been made by the 
National Council as yet. 


The Good Friday Offering this 
broke previous records. In 
1943 the total was $31,041.12. To 


- the end of June this year the 


total was 568.59, a gain of 


‘Nine new Bishops: C. Alfred 
Voegeli, Haiti; Charles F. Boyn- 
ton, Coadjutor, Puerto Rico; Sum- 
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ner D. ‘Weattere, San 
Harry S. Kennedy, Honolulu; 
Austm Pardue, 

Dun, Washington; Thomas N. 
Carruthers, South Carolina; El- 
wood L. Haines, Iowa; William 
W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 

Recent deaths in the House of 
Bishops included Bishops James 
Craik Morris, retired, Louisiana; 
Campbell , Northern Indiana ; 
Frank E. Wiison, Eau Claire, and 


. Theodore D. Bratton, retired, Mis- 


SISSIPp1. 
* * 


Bishop Bentley has purchased a 
sna of land at Fairbanks for the 
Bishop Rowe Memorial 
Building. This is to be a diocesan 
headquarters, as well as a home for 
the Bishop. The building and an 
endowment for maintenance will 
cost $50,000. So far $45,618.85 
have been contributed. Construc- 
tion will begin atter the war. 


During the summer, the Rev. 
Vernon C. McMaster, S.T.D., ad- 
ministrative officer in the National 
Council’s Division of Christian 
Education, visited Cuba where he 
conferred with Bis and educa- 
tional leaders of the Spanish- 
speaking missionary districts on 
problems of religious education in 
that area. Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
Mexico were represented. 


The continuing and increasing 


work of the Army and Navy Com- 
mission demands continuing 


| News of the Church 

| Friendly and long-distance 

rivalry goes on among the mission- 

ary districts overseas as to which 
a has the largest numbers of bap- 

: Canal Zone, 4,000; Cuba, 5,600; 

) Puerto Rico, 6,600; Philippines, 

| 8,500; Haiti, 10,000. 

| : * * 
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Church rt compe 

inf Commission's 
work, hence misunderstandings oc- 

cur. Detailed information on 

part of the program may be had 


to the Rev. Dr Henry 
Washburn, executive secretary of 
the Army and Navy Commission, 
1 Joy Street, Boston 8, Mass. The 


Two important —_ for which 
might well begin now: 

Youth , October 15; An- 
nual Offering ‘for the Church 


Building Fund Commission, No- 


observ- 
ance, there is a folder, offering en- 
velopes, and a poster—all free. 
Suggestions for program material 
are also available. The Youth 
Offering this year will go to pro- 
vide spiritual, educational and rec- 
reational aid for prisoners of war. 

The Building Fund Commission 
looks for a tremendous program 
of church building, remodeling and 
repairs, immediately after the war, 
and is anxious to build up its per- 
manent funds further, to be ready 
to meet the need for advance which 
is certain to come. 

* 

Meet the three new National 
Council Field Officers, who have 
been appointed thus far: The Rev. 
— Carman, whose field is the 

ird Province ; the Rev. A. Ron- 
ald Merrix, in ‘the Eighth Prov- 
ince, and the Rev. Clarence Jones 
in the Second Province. They are 


at your service in their respective 
areas. 


for the National Council by Cathe- 
dral Films, in H is ex- 
pected to be of great value in mak- 


can for 
of the film in their parishes 


a central organization 
lines of the National Council. Chi- 


nese Church leaders are planning 


war. The plan has been 
the Bishops of the Chinese Chu 

as well as the American Section of 
the Anglo-American Committee 


Haines of Louisville, Ky., is the 
Rev. Robert A. , rector of 


The Rev. Dr. Almon R. , 
executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of Chris- 
tian Social Relations, is 
attention to the pressing 
responsibility existing now, and to 
increase rapidly, for ministry to 
returned service men and women. 


21 
The motion pi film, made 
field chairman. It is suggested that i 
the sound film be shown, at meet- ; 
iS pressing. ur ings of parish groups, entire 
not let down its men and women in parishes, and groups of parishes, 
uniform. * * # and the showing be followed imme- 
diately by an address. National 
Council Promotion Department is 
supplying material for such an ad- 
dress, to be used either as source 
material, or to be read as is, as pre- | 
vember 12. ferred by local leaders. 
The Church in China is to have 
a temporary setup for the present, 
and a _ Council after the 
on Missionary Cooperation. 
New National Council member, 
Bishop-elect Elwood L. 
St. John’s, Lynchburg, Va. q 
* * 


Men are returning at the rate of 
100,000 a month now. Some are 
normal, some wounded or mentally 
or spiritually handicapped. Gov- 
ernment—federal, state and local 
furnish means for 
adjustments. 
sponsibility is to e sure 
local communities will 
ing services ; welcoming 
aan aad women back into the 
‘eliowship of the Church ; 
alert for members who become 
members while away; s 
counsel and advice ; helping 
jobs ; vocational guidance ; aid in 
education, in family situations and 


maladjustments, understanding 


and insight. 

The he Division of Christian Social 
Relations can supply literature 
useful to parishes and individuals 
concerned about this special need. 


Explaining the present and fu- 
ture status of Episcopal Church 
Aid to British Missions, the Rev. 
Dr. James Thayer Addison, Vice 
President of the National Council, 
and in charge of Overseas Mis- 
sions, has issued this statement : 

“Gifts to British Missions from 
the Episcopal Church during the 
last four years have developed 
somewhat as follows: 

“During 1941 we 
as a blanket gift, distrib 


- under the direction of the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury. During 
1942, $200,000 was given, and dis- 


_. tributed in the same way. - 


“During 1943 we gave about 
$90,000 in the form of > ge 
gifts, certain percentages of the 
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total being allotted to certain fields. 
Like ‘designated’ gifts to the Na- 
tional Council, these applied to the 
budgets of the various British 
Societies and served to increase 
their annual income. 

“During 1944, for the first time, 
we are giving ‘special’ gifts di- 
rectly to work in several specific 
fields, such as Southwest China, 
Dornakal in India, and Melanesia. 
The total for the year will be 
$30,000. 

“We expect that in 1945 a some- 
what larger amount will be dis- 
tributed in a similar manner. 

“After this triennium it is our 
expectation that annual gifts in 
‘Aid to British Missions’ will 
cease, and that in place of this type 
of giving our Church will under- 


take responsibility in supporting 
certain districts now chiefly sup- 


Societies.” 


* 


Diocesan Altar Guild 

The Diocesan Altar Guild will 
be “at home” at the Cathedral 
House, September 27 from 3 to 9, 
and on September 28 and 29 from 
11 to 5. 

Work of the Guild will be 
shown, and a collection of exqui- 
site church lace has been secured 
for exhibit. Also a collection of 
embroidered Vestments from 
China. 

The Guild will be glad to tell of 
its work and will welcome gifts of - 
linens, silks, laces, hangings, etc. ; 
also candlesticks and old silver 
which may be made into chalices . 
and patens. 
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Canon Kip Clinic 


Of great interest particularly to 
the clergy of the Bay Area is the 
news that the Canon Kip Com- 
munity House has established a 
Psychological Clinic. According 
to the announcement of the Rev. 
Henry Ohloff, Executive Director, 
the services of an eminent psy- 
chologist have been obtained for 
Tuesday morning from 10 
to 12. 


The psychologist who has given 
his services is Dr. Gregory Val 
Goeschen. Dr. Val Goeschen took 
his undergraduate and graduate 
work at Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania, after which he spent some 
years in Vienna. He set up the 
Psychological Section in the New 
York Department of Welfare, 
serving there several years. He has 
been lecturer and consultant for a 
radio network and other agencies, 
including the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Department. 


There are no fees or charges— 
the only requirement Dr. Val 
Goeschen has for his clinic is that 
the person be unable to pay for 


treatments in private practice. He 
himself has a private practice at 
721 Geary Street, San Francisco. 
Appointments should be made 
through Mrs. Murray, supervisor, 
at UN 6801. 


Ronald Merrix to Be Field 
Officer for Province 

The Rev. A. Ronald Merrix, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Oakland, since 
1932, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the National Council as 
Field Officer for the Eighth Prov- 
ince. Mr. Merrix is to assume his 
new duties September 15. 

Mr. Merrix was born in Shore- 
ham, England, in 1893. After grad- 
uating from Bishop’s College he 
had business experience both in 
Canada and the United States. De- 
ciding to enter the ministry he at- 
tended the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, from which he grad- 
uated in 1932. 

St. Paul’s has more than doubled 
its communicant strength during 
Mr. Merrix’s rectorship, now hav- 
ing more than 1400. It is the larg- 
est parish in the Diocese. Mr. Mer- 
rix has always been active in civic, 
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Men are returning at the rate of 
100,000 a month now. Some are 
normal, some wounded or mentally 
or spiritually handicapped. Gov- 
ernment—federal, state and local 
—will furnish means for 

adjustments. The Church’s re- 
sponsibility is to make sure that all 
local communities will be provid- 
ing necessary services; welcoming 
the men and women back into the 
fellowship of the Church ; keeping 
alert for members who become 
members while away; supplying 
counsel and advice ; helping locate 
jobs; vocational guidance; aid in 
education, in family situations and 


maladjustments, understanding. 


and insight. 
The Division of Christian Social 


Relations can supply literature 
useful to parishes and individuals 
concerned about this special need. 


* * 


Explaining the present and fu- 
ture status of Episcopal Church 
Aid to British Missions, the Rev. 
Dr. James Thayer Addison, Vice 
President of the National Council, 


and in charge of Overseas Mis-_ 


sions, has issued this statement: 
“Gifts to British Missions from 
the Episcopal Church during the 
last four years have developed 
somewhat as follows: 
“During 1941 we gave $300,000 
as a blanket gift, to be distributed 


-. wnder the direction of the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury. During 
1942, $200,000 was given, and dis- 


tributed in the same way. - 


“During 1943 we gave about 
$90,000 in the form of ‘designated’ 
gifts, certain percentages of the 
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total being allotted to certain fields. 
Like ‘designated’ gifts to the Na- 
tionai Council, these applied to the 
budgets of the various British 
Societies and served to increase 
their annual income. 

“During 1944, for the first time, 
we are giving ‘special’ gifts di- 
rectly to work in several specific 
fields, such as Southwest China, 
Dornakal in India, and Melanesia. 
The total for the year will be 
$30,000. 

“We expect that in 1945 a some- 
what larger amount will be dis- 
tributed in a similar manner. 

“After this triennium it is our 
expectation that annual gifts in 
‘Aid to British Missions’ will 
cease, and that in place of this type 
of giving our Church will under- 
take responsibility in supporting 
certain districts now chiefly sup- 
ported by one or more of the Brit- 
ish Societies.” 

* * * 


Diocesan Altar Guild 

The Diocesan Altar Guild will 
be “at home” at the Cathedral 
House, September 27 from 3 to 9, 
and on September 28 and 29 from 
11 to 5. 

Work of the Guild will be 
shown, and a collection of exqui- 
site church lace has been secured 
for exhibit. Also a collection of 
embroidered Vestments from 
China. 

The Guild will be glad to tell of 


its work and will welcome gifts of - 


linens, silks, laces, hangings, etc. ; 
also candlesticks and old silver 


which may be made into chalices . 


and patens. 
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Around the Diocese 


Canon Kip Clinic 


Of great interest particularly to 
the clergy of the Bay Area is the 
news that the Canon Kip Com- 
munity House has established a 
Psychological Clinic. According 
to the announcement of the Rev. 
Henry Ohloff, Executive Director, 
the services of an eminent psy- 
chologist have been obtained for 
wae Tuesday morning from 10 
to 12. 


The psychologist who has given 
his services is Dr. Gregory Val 
Goeschen. Dr. Val Goeschen took 
his undergraduate and graduate 
work at Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania, after which he spent some 
years in Vienna. He set up the 
Psychological Section in the New 
York Department of Welfare, 
serving there several years. He has 
been lecturer and consultant for a 
radio network and other agencies, 
including the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Department. 


There are no fees or charges— 
the only requirement Dr. Val 
Goeschen has for his clinic is that 
the person be unable to pay for 


treatments in private practice. He 
himself has a private practice at 
721 Geary Street, San Francisco. 
Appointments should be made 
through Mrs. Murray, supervisor, 
at UN 6801. 


Ronald Merrix to Be Field 
Officer for Province 

The Rev. A. Ronald Merrix, 
rector of St. Paul’s, Oakland, since 
1932, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the National Council as 
Field Officer for the Eighth Prov- 
ince. Mr. Merrix is to assume his 
new duties September 15. 

Mr. Merrix was born in Shore- 
ham, England, in 1893. After grad- 
uating from Bishop’s College he 
had business experience both in 
Canada and the United States. De- 
ciding to enter the ministry he at- 
tended the Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific, from which he grad- 
uated in 1932. 

St. Paul’s has more than doubled 
its communicant strength during 
Mr. Merrix’s rectorship, now hav- 
ing more than 1400. It is the larg- 
est parish in the Diocese. Mr. Mer- 
rix has always been active in civic, 
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inter-church and community af- 
fairs. He is president of the East 
Bay Ministerial Fellowship, and 
was appointed by the Mayor of 
Oakland as Chairman (and the 
only clergyman) on the Chamber 
of Commerce Committee on Social 
Welfare and Recreation for the 
City of Oakland, a group which is 
engaged in post-war planning. This 
recognition by the National 
Church was the subject of a com- 
mendatory editorial in the Oakland 
Tribune. 


Mr. Merrix has been a member 
of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese, Dean of the Convocation 


of Oakland, a trustee of the CDSP, - 


and Chairman of the Diocesan For- 
ward in Service Committee, in ad- 
dition to many other department 
and committee duties. He plans to 
make his headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


Dr. 1.Q. Enters Seminary 
James W. McClain, 32-year old 
radio quiz-master, known to an 
estimated 20,000,000 radio listen- 
ers as Dr. I.Q., has entered Sea- 
bury-Western Seminary, Evans- 
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ton, Illinois, to study for the 
ministry. 

“Radio work, although very lu- 
crative, has not been completely 
satisfying,” he said. “I want to be 
a priest in a small community 
where I can be father and confes- 
sor and shepherd of the flock.” 

Mr. McClain is married, has two 
daughters, and plans to continue 
his radio program during his three 
years at Seminary. 


Army-Navy 

The Diocese has exceeded its 
goal of $6,000 for the Army and 

avy Commission offering taken 
on Whitsunday this year. In the 
first six months of the year, ac- 
cording to the report of the chair- 
man, the Rev. Fred H. Avery, 64 
Chaplains had been served, and 
14,500 Army Prayer Books, 8275 
Navy Prayer Books, 14,775 Way- 
side Hymnals and 24,350 Forward 
Day By Day manuals had been dis- 
tributed by the Diocesan Office. 


New Clergy 

Three new clergymen have taken 
up work in the Diocese during the 
summer. The Rev. F. Marshall 
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Wickham began his duties August 
first as Associate Rector of St. 
Francis’ Church, San Francisco. 
Since his graduation from the 
Church Divinity School he had 
been serving as assistant at St. 
Mark’s Church, Glendale, in the 
Diocese of Los Angeles. 

The Rev. George Morrell as- 
sumed his duties as rector of St. 
Mary the Virgin, San Francisco, 
on August 15. A 1939 graduate of 
the Church Divinity School, he 
served short pastorates in Houston, 
Texas, and Roswell, N. Mex., and 
supplied at Petaluma before ac- 
cepting his present charge. 

The Rev. Egbert B. Clark was 
to go in residence at St. Peter’s, 
Ridinied City, September 15. A 
1924 graduate of the Church Di- 
vinity School, he served at Her- 
mosa Beach in the Diocese of Los 
Angeles until assuming the rector- 
ship of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Santa Rosa in 1928. In 1935 
he resigned to become Dean of 
Men at Santa Rosa Junior College. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war 
he became co-ordinator for the 
Navy-War Training Service Pro- 
gram of the college and was placed 
in charge of their Cadet School in 
Ely, Nevada. This program was 
recently closed and Mr. Clark made 
his decision to return to his min- 
istry. 


School of the Prophets 


Three Clergy Conferences have 
been announced as part of the Fall 
— of the School of the 

rophets. The Fall Cle Con- 
ference will be held at Cathedral 
House Sept. 19 and 20. The Very 
Rev. Cecil Swanson, D.D., Dean of 


25 


Christ Church Cathedral, Vancou- 
ver, will be an honored guest and 
will lead a conference on “The. 
Church in War, in Victory and in 
Peace.” 

On October 2 and 3, the Rev. 
Samuel Shoemaker, D.D., rector 
of Calvary Church, New York 
City, who is touring the camps 
on the West Coast. under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council of 
Churches, will bring to the clergy 
who are interested the rich insights 
of his unusual ability and experi- 
ence. This second conference is 
necessarily somewhat limited in en- 
rollment, and places will be found 
for those who write in promptly 
for reservations. 


On October 24 to November 2, 
inclusive, the Rev. Fr. Karl Tiede- 
mann, of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, will conduct a School of the 
Prophets on the subject, “Teach- 
ing the Devotional Life.” Attend- 
ance at this conference will be 
shared with clergy from other Dio- 
ceses and Districts in the Province. 
Those who are most eager to attend 
will be given first consideration. 
Our Diocesan enrollment cannot 
exceed eight. 


Bishop’s Anniversary 


The Feast of St. Michael and 
All Angels, Sept. 29, is the sixth 
anniversary of the consecration of 
Bishop Block. Commemorating 
this occasion the Bishop will take 
a celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in the Cathedral’s Chapel 
of Grace at ten o'clock that morn- 
ing. The clergy and members of 
the congregations have been invited 
to attend this service. 


‘ 
‘ 
i] 


New Guinea Guest 
The Hon. the Rev. John D. 
’ Bodger, Sub-dean of the Cathedral 


of Sts. Peter and Paul, Dogura, 
was an honored guest of the Dio- 
cese in late August and mid-Sep- 
tember. An able speaker and 
engaging personality, Dean Bodger 
filled many preaching and speaking 
engagements in the Diocese. His 
message of the Church’s work in 
one of her furthest missionary out- 
posts was inspiring and brought 
this area, which has been much in 
the news, closer to the hearts of 
all who heard him. Dean Bodger 
filled engagements throughout the 
country at the request of the Na-. 
tional Council and it was largely 
the result of his tales of the epic 
heroism of the natives, in aiding 
their white Christian brothers who 
had come to drive the invader from 
their native land, that the National 
Council chose as the theme of this 
year's Every Member Canvass the 
phrase, ‘‘Sometimes We Receive.” 
A sound film to be shown in con- 
nection with the Canvass, made in 
Hollywood, is the dramatization of 
one of Dean Bodger’s stories. 


Convocations Meet 


Meetings of the four Convoca- 
tions have been planned for the 
week of October 8 in order to have 
as their key-noter the Right Rev. 
Walter Hubert Baddeley, Bishop 
- Of Melanesia. San Jose Convoca- 
tion will meet Oct. 9; Monterey 
Oct. 10; San Francisco, Oct. 11; 
and Oakland, Oct. 12. 


Bishop Baddeley took over his 
duties in 1933. His Diocese com- .- 


prises the whole of the Solomon 
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Islands and also New Britain, New 
Ireland and the Admiralty Islands. 
He was there during the whole of 
the fighting in the South Pacific 
and had to move southwards as the 
Japanese invaded island after 
island in his diocese. 

Such names as Guadalcanal, 
Vella Lavella, and Bougainville on 
those islands that have come into 
the news in the past years are part 
of the Diocese of Melanesia, and 
Bishop Baddeley can tell the story 
of the tremendous contribution of 
the natives of the islands to the 
Allied Forces in driving out the 
Japanese. 

‘Fhe Diocese stretches over some 


-2,000 miles of sea and has in its 
‘history names like John C. Patte- 


son who was martyred there in the 
latter part of the century. The 
Diocese comes under the Province 
of New Zealand. Incidentally, the 
Diocese has been helped by the 
American Aid to British Missions 
Fund. Thousands of Americans 
have been entertained in that Dio- 
cese and Bishop Baddeley has con- 
stantly taken services for Naval 
and Marine units, etc. 


The Bishop served in World 
War I as a colonel of the East Sur- 
rey Regiment and was awarded the 
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M.C. and D.S.C. for bravery in 
action. He had a parish in the 
north of England when he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Melanesia. 


Large Class at San Luis Obispo 


A class of 16 adults and 16 
young people were presented to 
Bishop Block for Confirmation in 
July at St. Stephen’s Church, San 

uis Obispo, by the Rev. Geoffrey 
C. Hinshelwood. There were an 
additional three from Arroyo 
Grande, making 35 in all. New 
classes were started almost im- 
mediately by Mr. Hinshelwood to 
meet the pressing demands of this 
area. 


President’s Chaplain in Diocese 


Chaplain C. Leslie Glenn, Lt. 
Commander, USNR, arrived in 
San Francisco recently after com- 
pleting the cruise through the Pa- 
cific with President Roosevelt on 
the “USS Baltimore.” As an Epis- 
copalian, Chaplain Glenn was ap- 
pointed for special duty with the 


President on this trip. He reports 
that the President attended divine 
services regularly and that he made 
his Communion in his room aboard 
ship. Chaplain Glenn spent his time 
in San Francisco working on mate- 
rial for the Advent-Epiphany is- 
sue of “Forward Day By Day.” 
He is on leave as rector of St. 


John’s Church, Washington, D. C. 
Menlo Park Laymen’s 


Conference 


The Churchmen’s Round Table, 


sponsors of the annual Laymen’s 
Conference, have planned a differ- 
ent type of program for this year’s 
Conference to be held at Menlo 
Junior College September 15-17. 
“Previously the emphasis has been 


on lay interpretation of the relation | 


of Churchmen to the world,” 
stated Ellsworth Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Conference, in his let- 
ter announcing plans. “This year, 
in the spiritual turmoil of war, 
those relations will be viewed in 
the light of the reality of our faith. 
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Questions and answers and discus- 
sion will remain a part of the ses- 
sions which will have a unity of 

subject though presented by differ- 
ent leaders, all distinguished 
bishops and priests well known in 
the diocese.” 

Leaders of the Conference in- 
clude Bishops Block and Parsons, 
and the Reverend Messrs. Leffler, 
Nugent, Henry B. Thomas, and 
Krumm. 


Bishop’s Calendar 
SEPTEMBER 


eo of De rtment Chairmen. 
Department of Promotion. 

Board of Trustees, Mills 

17—St. Alban’s Brentwood....... M. 
Good Shepherd, Berkeley....P. M. 

18—Diocesan Council. 

19-20—Diocesan Clergy Conference. 

20—Board of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

21—Board of St. Dorothy’s Rest. 

24—Grace Church, Martinez..... A.M 

26—Institution of the Rev. James P. 
Trotter as Rector of St. Paul’s, 

29—Celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, Chapel of Grace on the 
Sixth Anniversary of the Bishop’s 
Consecration, 10 a. m. 


OCTOBER 
1—St. Luke’s, Los Gatos...... . A.M. 
Christ Church, Los Altos....P. M. 
2-3—School of the Prophets, the 
Rev. Samuel Shoemaker, leader. 
8—Grace Cathedral ............ A. M. 
8—Leave for New York. 


12—Meeting of national Army and 
Navy Commission, Church Mis- 
sions House, New York. 


22—True Sunshine, 


San Francisco .............. A.M. 
True Sunshine, Oakland..... P. M. 
24-November 2—School of the 
_ Prophets, Father Karl Tiede- 
mann, leader. 


29—All Saints, San Francisco....A. M. 
St. Cyprian’s, San Francisco. P. M. 
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Church Periodical Club 


The Church Periodical Club asks 
those—clergy or laity—-who would 
like to be on the mailing list of the 
club to send in their names and the 
names of the periodical desired, to 
Miss Lily Postel, 2963 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco, newly ap- 
pointed Diocesan Church Periodi- 
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cal Secretary. An effort will be 
made to specialize in the forward- 
ing of magazines while they are 
still current. Men as well as women 
may donate and forward—cur- 
rently or otherwise—periodicals. 
Every parish should have a Church 
Periodical Secretary. 


St. Margaret’s House 


Saint Margaret’s House has con- 
tinued open and busy throughout 
the summer. Enrolled for Church 
training in the short term courses 
were Mrs. Lois Cox of Melrose, 
New Mexico; Miss Constance 
Halliday of Tacoma, Washington ; 
and Miss Constance Huerlin of 
Watsonville. Dean Springer and 
Mrs. Haines have been away at 
intervals, Miss Mary Louise Cady 
assisting during their absences. 
Dean Springer attended Summer 
Institute for Rural Churchwork- 
ers, held in July at the Washing- 
ton State Agricultural College, 
Pullman, stopping on her way at 
Portland and Seattle for contacts 
with officers of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliaries of the Dioceses of Oregon 
and Olympia. 

All connected with Saint Mar- 
garet’s were shocked at the sudden 
death of Percy G. Goode, treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees. Mr. 
Goode’s memory will long be cher- 
ished at Saint Margaret’s for his 
courteous and faithful attention to 
the finances of the corporation. At 
a special meeting of the Board on 
July 18th, Mr. Fred W. Payne of 
Berkeley was elected to succeed 
him. 

The fall quarter of the training 
school opens September 25th. 


Building Plans at Carmel 


In March, 1941, All Saints’ 
Church, Carmel, purchased one- 
half block of land in the heart of 
Carmel, commonly known as the 
“White Cedars” property, for the 
sum of $15,000, to be a building 
site for our new Church. On Sep- 
tember 5, 1944, the last payment 
was made on this purchase price 
and the property is now clear of 
any indebtedness. Tentative plans 
for the new Church plant have 
been drawn by Mr. Arnold Con- 
stable, the architect. It is expected 
that before very long these will 
take definite form, that approxi- 
mate estimates will be procured 
and that plans will be made to pro- 
cure the necessary funds, so that 
building may begin at the end of | 
the war. The plans call for a plant 
complete and adequate in every 
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way. Already various gifts towards 
the new Church have been made 
and the parish organizations are 
working on projects which look to- 
wards the furnishings of the new 
Church building. It is of interest 
to note that Dr. D. Charles Gard- 
ner, retired Chaplain of Stanford 
University, who was the first Vicar 
of All Saints’ Mission, was the first 
to make a substantial gift towards 
the Building Fuad, thus carrying 
over his interest from the period of 
the beginning of the Mission to its 
present development which looks 
to adequate and permanent build- 


ings. 


Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific Notes 


A summer session of ten weeks 
showed an enrollment of 16 stu- 
dents, with Dean Shires, Profes- 
sors Miller and Parker in resi- 
dence. The fall term will open on 
September 20. Dr. Pierson Parker 
will be in residence at Virginia and 
General Seminaries during the fall 
quarter. 


The Post-War Rehabilitation 
Program, sponsored jointly by the 
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Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific, will continue in 1944-5, with 
Dr. Frank C. Foster as Dean. Dur- 
ing the past year, Dr. Arthur Swift 
of Union Seminary has been the 
Dean. The Pacific School of Re- 
ligion has announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hugh Vernon White, 
noted author, teacher, and secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Congregational 
Church, as Professor of Christian 
Theology and World Christianity. 

The Rev. Stephen C. Clark of 
Pasadena was in residence during 
the second summer term, gather- 
ing material for a history of the 
Diocese of Los Angeles. 

‘Dr. Miller’s The Challenge of 


~ the Church, a church school course 


for high school students, will be 
published as part of the Cloister 
series during the fall. 


The Church’s two secondary schools 
in Honolulu have a total enrollment of 
819 this year; St. Andrew’s Priory with 
409 girls and Iolani going them one 
better with 410 boys. The Priory is 
short only two teachers. The staff at 
Iolani are on double duty waiting teach- 
ers who are coming from the mainland 
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Book Notes 


By the Faculty of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Edited by RANDoLPH Crump MILLER 


THE VITALITY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN TRADITION, edited by George 
F. Thomas (Harpers’, $3), offers 
a brilliant review of the history of 
Christian thought, followed by sev- 
eral intensely interesting estimates 
of the relation of Christianity to 
our day. Some unevenness is in- 
evitable in a symposium, but espe- 
cially notable contributions have 
been made by Jefferson, Muilen- 
burg, White, Outler, and Van 
Dusen, on “The Christian Tradi- 
tion and Contemporary Science,” 
“The Faith of Ancient Israel,” 
“The Significance of Medieval 
Christianity,” “The Reformation 
and Classical Protestantism,” and 
“The Nineteenth Century and To- 
day.” Some of these are positively 
thrilling. It is most unfortunate 


that a book of such importance 


should have no index. (Pierson 
Parker.) 

What is probably the most diffi- 
cult topic in Christian theology is 
dealt with in terms of reason, mod- 
ern concepts, and reliance on ex- 
perience in THE DocTRINE OF THE 
Trinity, by Leonard Hodgson 
(Scribner’s, $2.50). By substitut- 
ing the concept of organic unity 
for mathematical unity, Canon 
Hodgson is able to avoid the dan- 
gers usually found in an exposition 
of the Trinity. He makes full use 
of experience, especially as medi- 
ated threugh the Bible and Chris- 
tian history, and he insists on the 


| 


full personality (“he-ness”) of the 
Holy Spirit. (R. C. M.) 


* * 


Nicolas Berdyaev, in SLAVERY’ 
AND Freepom (Scribner’s, $2.75), 
deals principally with the problems 
of personality. His thesis seems to 
be that man is afraid of freedom 
and seeks to enslave himself. And 
yet man yearns for freedom, and 
this tension is at the basis of 
human life. Personality is identi- 
fied with freedom, impersonality 
with slavery. This slavery results 
from what Berdyaev calls ‘“‘objec- 
tivization,” or the ascendancy of 
anything external to the person. 
There is much valuable truth in 
this stimulating book. But this 
position is vulnerable in that it is 
likely to dissolve into a mere sub- 
jectivism. Perhaps Berdyaev, in his 
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consuming passion for the freedom 
of personality, forgets that the ten- 
sion between and these 
various external “enslaving fac- 
tors” such as church, state, and so- 
ciety, is the real source of creative- 


ness in individual personality. 
(George Morrel.) 


Hore Anp Courace (Forward 
Movement, 25 cents), consists of 
prayers and meditations for the 
sick, whether at home or in hos- 
pitals. There is an anonymous run- 
ning text of twenty-two sections, 
each followed by prayers, hymns, 
verse, and Bible readings. There 
are a form for private confession, 
an enlarged service of unction, 
communion for the sick, interces- 
sions, and a good bibliography. 

* * * 
For those who want to know 


what the political aims of the 


Roman Catholic Church are, there 
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are two paper covered books, H. G. 
Wells’ Crux Ansata and L. H. 
Lehmann’s BEHIND THE D1CTa- 
Tors (Agora Publishing Co., 229 
W. 48th St., New York 19, both 
for $2). Wells treats of the history 
of the political alliances of the 
Roman Church, while Lehmann’s 
book is a documented treatment of 
present-day agreements between 
the Vatican and Nazi-Fascist 
states. These books are required 
reading for informed American 
Christians. 
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About People 


By Joun P. Crane 


Dr. William A. Key of San 
Mateo was elected a member of the 
Diocesan Council to fill the place 
vacated by the resignation of Mr. 
Arthur Towne of St. Mary’s, San 
Francisco. 

x * * 

The Rev. Oscar F. Green, rector 
of All Saints’ Church, Palo Alto, 
was one of the summer preachers 
at the National Cathedral in Wash- 


ington, D. C. He was in residence 


six weeks, living at the College of 
Preachers. During his absence the 
Rev. Seth Hawley, of King City, 
was at All Saints’. 

* * 

James S. Kemper, chairman of 
the Republican National Finance 
Committee, out in California to 
raise funds, ended up contributing 
$100 to the Building Fund for St. 
Alban’s, Albany. Yes, he got his 
hair cut by Frank Sibilia. 

* * 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whitfield 
are receiving both sympathy and 
congratulations from their friends 
in St. Mary’s parish, Pacific Grove. 
Their grand-daughter, Pfc. Dor- 
othy Edith Whitfield, Women’s 
Army Corps, was wounded. in line 
of duty and was awarded the Pur- 
ple Heart July 19 for wounds re- 
ceived when a robot bomb crashed 
and exploded near her post in 
Southern England. The award was 
made at the hospital where she is 
recovering from her injuries. Pfc. 
Whitfield is one of the four first 
WACs to be wounded. Mr. Whit- 


field celebrated his 80th birthday 
August 13. 
* * 

The Rev. Harold Hallett and 
Miss Helen Henson were married 
August 3, in Seattle, by Bishop 
Huston. 

* * 

Mrs. Florence Souther, parish 
secretary for twenty years at 
Christ Church, Alameda, was hon- 
ored by a reception at the time of 
her retirement from this office 
early in September. 

* * * 

One hundred sixteen people at- 
tended a Woman’s Auxiliary meet- 
ing at Carmel to hear Mr. R. Ellis | 
Roberts’ paper on “The Origin and 
Development of the Negro Spirit- 
ual.” Mr. Noel Sullivan sang the 
various spirituals as they were dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Vera Millis was 
chairman of the meeting, . 


The Woman’s Auxiliary presi- 
dent at St. Cyprian’s, San Fran- 
cisco, is very persuasive. She is 
also an excellent cook. She wanted 
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to have a paid ad in this issue for 
the dinner to be given September 
17 beginning at 4 p.m. The pur- 
pose of the dinner is to liquidate 
the debt on the property. The menu 
is fried chicken and all the trim- 
mings, and the price is $1.00. 
* * * 


Chaplain Henry Praed has been 
appointed Episcopal chaplain for 
Fort Mason, San Francisco. He 
recently returned from the South 
Pacific after more than two and 
one-half years service to join Mrs. 
Praed and their daughter in Sa- 

* * * 

Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, Senior Warden of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has been given the 
1944 annual Award for “Outstand- 
ing work by a District of Colum- 
bia Layman,” the Washington 
Federation of Churches. The cita- 
tion praises his services to the com- 
munity through the Church, and 
his practice of the Christian ethics 
in daily life. 


The Port Chicago blast did dam- 


age to the extent of $400 to St. 
David’s Church, Pittsburg, accord- 
ing to report of Clyde Bryce, 
warden of that mission. 


* * 


“Congregations have grown 
more rapidly during the war than 
at any other time,” declared the Rt. 
__Rev. Lloyd R. Craighill; Bishop of 

Shanghai, recently released from 
a Japanese prison camp. “The 
Chinese Christians are carrying on 
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nobly. Confirmation classes and 
communion services are held regu- 
larly, and even in occupied terri- 
tories the Christian work goes on 
under cover.” 

Bishop Craighill had no doubts — 
about the ability of the Christians 
in China to on. “Missionaries 
have established good will among 
the Chinese,” he said, “and they 
have put in such good ground work 
that Christianity will carry on al- 
though most of the British and 
American missionaries have had to 
leave their people.” 
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FOR BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL ACCOUNTS 


! Merchants, professional people, of- 
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Mailway service the most conven- 

ient way of banking. They make 
deposits any time, night or day, 
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Mailway envelopes and passbook 
| assure quick and safe service. 
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OF The Chine 
4499 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland 
Direction, Lawrence F. Moore 


“A place the people love, and of whose surpassing beauty Oakland 
is justly proud. A unique spot which no visitor 
to the bay region should miss.” 


The three chapels are reserved for inurnment and memorial 
services weekdays until 5 p. m. Available for weddings, 
recitals, lectures, etc., evenings and Sundays. 


Organ Broadcasts Over KRE (1400 ke.) 8:00 a. m.; 1:00, 10:00 p.m. — 
Sund Broadcast Concert 4:00 p. m. 
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